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Professional models are a purely modern invention. To the 
Greeks, for instance, they were quite unknown. As for the 
old masters, they undoubtedly made constant studies from 
their pupils and apprentices, and even the religious pictures 
are full of the portraits of their friends and relations, but they 
do not seem to have had the inestimable advantage of the ex- 
istence of a class of people whose sole profession is to pose. 
• Besides the professional posers of the studio there are the 
posers ' of Society, the posers at afternoon teas, the posers 
■ in politics, and the circus posers. All four classes are delight- 
ful, but only the last class is ever really decorative. Acrobats 
and gymnasts can give the young painter infinite suggestions, 
for they bring into their art an element of swiftness, of motion, 
and of constant change that the studio model necessarily lacks. 
What is interesting in these "slaves of the ring" is that with 
them beauty is an unconscious result, not a conscious aim; the 
result, in fact, of the mathematical calculation of curves and 
distances, of absolute precision of eye, of the scientific knowl- 
edge of the equilibrium of forces, and of perfect physical train- 
ing. A good acrobat is always graceful though .grace is never 
his object; he is graceful because he does what he has to do 
in the best way in which it can be done — graceful because he 
is natural. If an ancient Greek were to come to life now, 
which, considering the probable severity of his criticisms, 
would be rather trying to our conceit, he would be found far 
oftener at the circus than at the theater. A good circus is 
an oasis of Hellenism in a world that reads too much to be 
wise, and thinks too much to be beautiful. ' 

As regards the influence of the ordinary model on painting, 
it cannot be said that it is altogether good. It is, of course, 
an advantage to the young artist sitting in his studio to be able 
to isolate "a little corner of life," as the French say, from dis- 
turbing surroundings, and to study it under certain effects of 
light and shade. But this very isolation leads often to mere 
mannerism in the painter, and robs him of that broad accept- 
ance of the general facts of life which is the verv essence of 
art. Model-painting, in a word, while it may be the condition 
of art, is not by any means its aim. It is simply practice, not 
perfection. Its use trains the eye and the hand of the painter ; 
its abuse produces in his work an effect of mere posing and 
prettiness. It is the secret of much of the artificiality of mod- 
ern art, this constant posing of pretty people, and when art 
becomes artificial it becomes monotonous. Outside the little 
world of the studio, with its draperies and its bric-a-brac, lies 
the world of life with its infinite, its Shakespearean variety. 

We must, however, distinguish between the two kinds of 
models, those who sit for the figure and those who sit for cos- 
tume. The study of the first is always excellent, but the cos- 
tume-model is becoming rather wearisome in modern pictures. 
It is really of very little use to dress up a girl in Greek 
draperies and to paint her as a goddess. The robe may be 
the robe of Athens, but the face is usually the face of Gotham. 
Now and then, it is true, one comes across a model whose face 
is an exquisite anachronism, and who looks lovely and natural 
in the dress of any century but her own: This, however, is 
rather rare. As a rule models are absolutely de notre siecle 
and should be painted as such. Unfortunately, they are not, 
and often we see people of the past painted, that are little more 
tnan mediocre representations of modern people masquerading 
In France they are wiser. The French painter uses the modei 
simply for study, for the finished picture he goes direct to life. 
«" * * * 
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THE COLLECTION OF LOUIS WINDMULLER, ESQ., OF 
WOODSIDE, L. I. 

The collection of paintings resulting from discriminating acquisitions 
extending over a number of years is like an art history of that period. 

Mr. Louis Windmiiller was collecting his art works during the period 
when the Dusseldorf and Munich schools were at their height, his own 
German extraction leaning him favorably to the work of his erstwhile 
countrymen. The result of his collecting shows some of the more en- 
during examples of this school, interspersed with a few canvases which* 
bring the- needed variety of landscape art among the anecdotal pictures. 
I hus combined the collection is an interesting one. 

Of importance, both for size and subject matter is a canvas by M T 
r o5' .' Fl stic Duel," which received the gold medal at the exhibition 
of 1866 in St. Petersburg, where it was bought by the Hon. Henry 
Probasco, of Cincinnati. It presents a well-painted story of Russian 
life under the reign of Ivan the Terrible. A merchant has avenged 
an insult to his wife; his adversary lies at his feet and he challenges 
all others present to mortal combat. There is great vigor and ex- 
pression in the characters that form the groups around the central fig- 
ure. I he drawing is faultless and the coloring harmonious and 
pleasing. 

Of Oswald Achenbach there is an Italian landscape with a view of 
K.ome m the distance. This strong and vigorous naturalistic painter, 
may be considered the least addicted to the mannerism of the Dussel- 
dorf school, to which, by early instruction and later affiliation, he is 
considered to belong, and of which he is by far the most distinguished 
member. His early views of the Rhine, fresh and individual, indicated 
already the breadth and grasp with which he was to treat mountain, 
forest, and the sea alike, after his travels through Holland, Norway 
the Bavarian Tyrol, and Italy. To the right in this picture, at the foot 
ot an embankment which is crowned by a grove of trees, some Italian 
women are gathered around a spring; a peasant and a child are seated 
in the center on a bundle of hay, from which the head and large ears 
ot a mule emerge; to the left, amid mossy rocks, the ivy-covered ruin 
of an ancient wall is visible, while the picturesque background gives a 
view of the. dome of St. Peter's, crowned by the glow of the setting 
sun. It is one of those pictures which gave Achenbach his wide celeb- 
rity, and for which he was awarded numerous medals and various 
honors. 

A quaint and charming picture is "The Story Teller," by Hermann 
Kaulbach, which received a diploma at the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. A group of children are clustered around a droll old man 
who relates one of those enchanting fairy tales which in the good old- 
fashioned way begin with "Once upon a time." One little tot is bend- 
ing over her doll; another, evidently sent on an errand, holds the for- 
gotten jug m her hand and sits entranced upon a stool by the side of 
the story teller, with his weird face and grotesque make-up. Relatives 
of the artist sat as models to this picture, which he considers the best 
he ever painted. 

Somewhat similar in treatment is Edward Griitzner's "Falstaff" 
painted in the time when he attained great success with his scenes from 
bhakespeare and before the amusing sides of monastic and hunting 
life became his principal themes. Of hunting life we have Zimmerman'! 
Jagerlatein, where the hunter's companions complacently sip their 
wine and knowingly wink at each other while he is telling yarns 
-The teacher of Bouguereau, Isidor A. Pils, shows in his "Innocence" 
the head of a modest young French woman, and declares the same 
delicate technique of his more famous pupil. The sister of Gabriel 
Max sat for the head of the "German Woman" here shown which 
canvas was acquired from the artist. The picture is a strikingly 
beautiful one and in line with the artist's Madonna's so well known 
Eduardo Eroli was a pupil of Fortuny, and his Vivandiere filling the 
tankard of an amorous rifleman has all the brilliancy of his master 
alT 1 , £ th , ,s . a * lsts works are in the Dresden gallery. Massani has 
also a gay drinking scene, "In the Osteria," where the mistress of 
the vault smiles at the eager troopers making love to her. Edward 
Stammel lets his "Bon Vivant" enjoy the contents of his mug alone, 
wh le the jolly knight clad in rich costume, makes himself fs com- 
fortable as possible. Charles Hoguet has also a wine-tasting scene 
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a kitchen potentate tasting the wine, which painting is mentioned in 
Muller's Kunst Lexicon. 

( Then we may. again turn to a few landscapes. One is Stange's 
"Moonlight on Lake Como," the terrace of an Italian villa, where the 
remains of a repast are left, although decorated with vines, plants, 
and statues, does not divert the eye from the tender play of silvery 
moonlight glimmering on the rippling waves of that charming lake. 
The mountains and blue sky furnish the right setting to this idyllic 
spot. A Bavarian scene, on the other hand, is the rugged view of the 
Alps, near Lake Chiem, by Heinrich Hoefer, with whom Anton Braith 
colabored for the horses and cattle, and Griitzner for the figures, as the 
wagon is being loaded with hay. This picture was painted to order for 
Mr. Lankenau, of Philadelphia, of the house of Drexel. Somewhat 
softer in tone and color is Leon Richet's "Pool in the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau," a charming* transcript of that famous spot. Other land- 
scapes are Maria a Becket's "Delaware Watergap;" Arthur Hoeber's 
"View on Long Island;" Bruce Crane's "Autumn;" Edward Moran's 
"Evening Sun." 

A story is again told by Paul Falconer Poole, of the Royal Academy, 
who pictures a typical scene in English life in "The Pension Court." 
In the center the pompous judge is seated in an arm chair, and before 
him a young woman, with children clinging to her skirts, stands plead- 
ing for a pension because her husband, a soldier, has been killed in 
battle. Her old father and numerous friends are grouped about to 
testify, the whole having a genuine Yorkshire flavor and worthy of the 
descriptive pen of Dickens or the inimitable genre of David Wilkie. 
By this latter artist there is also a typical group of a wanderer fallen 
asleep by the roadside and discovered by two passing strangers. 

Wilhelm Sohn, the Dusseldorf professor, shows "After the Ball ;" 
Wilhelm Schiitze, a Berlin painter, has a bright, dainty canvas with 
"The Patient Pussy," a picture which received a prize at the Munich 
Exhibition of Fine Arts; Jules Worms presents a figure piece in "his 
usual style of a Mexican beauty, resting, after a horseback ride, in 
the doorway of an hacienda. Professor Robert Stieler, of Stuttgart, 
furnishes his Vienna Exhibition prize picture of "Pfister's House," the 
oldest house in Colmar, with its old German facade, ornamented with 
carvings and inscriptions. And further, E. Miralles' "Hunter and 
Dog," V. de Paredes' "Rue de Rivoli," Ed. Siebert's "Trooper of the 
Thirty Years' War," Zuber-Biihler's "Rosy Youth," H. Salentin's "Be- 
fore the Shrine," Louis George Brillouin's "The Doctor's Visit," Ed- 
ward Frere's "Pauvre Gens en Voyage," and a stirring portrait of 
Goethe, in the prime of life, by Etienne Kolbe, of Weimar. 
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"TO BE OR NOT TO BE" A SCULPTOR. 

Pray ye; Merrie Gentlemen, Knights of the Calipper, Mallet and 
Chisels; what constitutes a Sculptor? 

Is a man who models only in plastic material a sculptor? 

Then forsooth, what is he who not only models in. the above material, 
but soaring above the kindly assistance lent by Dame Nature in per- 
mitting the use of the earth's soft, coy, winsome material, clay, and 
even wax, ambitiously thrusts these aside and takes up the aforesaid 
tools and attacks the solid block? 

Let us look the question squarely and honestly in the face, no shirk- 
ing of the responsibilities, no maligning the truth, no cavilling or . 
quibbling, but the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

. Boldly many will answer that the man who models in clay and wax 
is a sculptor, while the man who devotes his time and pursues his labor 
with mallet and chisel is only a stone cutter or carver. 

True ! But reflect on the conditions and the superlative abuse of the 
royal title sculptor, is it to be applied, or allowed to be used by the 
individual who applies himself to the setting up of a petty garland 
wreath, or a figure that is an entire stranger to anatomy? No, gen- 
tlemen, no ! 

This country urgently needs the good services of a few good sculp- 
tors. The hard, woodeny conceptions that have pre-empted valuable 
space and invited unwholesome and fulsome praise, have but little in 
them wherewith we can point with a finger of praise and declare un- 
blushingly to the whole world's arena that this is art, and high art. 

Polyclitus, the head of the Argive school, rivalled Phideas in all save 
his gods. Was he not a worker in marble and bronze? Animal life 
he portrayed and delighted in, but his Discobolus or quoit player, now 
located In the Palazzo Massini, alOne will serve as an attestation of 
what constituted a sculptor. 

Surely in the past efforts of Pliny. Donatello, Michael Angelo, Prax- 
iteles, and Giovanni de Bologna, sufficient remains to serve as guides to 
our students, our rising men of the exquisite possibilities, the unstinted 
resources, that this the now fading nineteenth century possesses. 

The material is at hand, the theme before you, and everything in 
science, art, material and assistance that needs but a kindly call, lies 
upon your very threshold. But the commercial cancer that is slowly, 
but surely, eating away the vitals of the country, destroys ambition 
and rudelv and savagely thrusts dear, sweet, sensitive art into the cold 
and barren garret of a sombre by and by. Haste, a modern word and 
action, is suspended over us like the sword of Damocles, lulling, even 
killing the heart's action, destroying all poetic sense and loyal ambi- 
tion. 

For thirty years and more this good country nested in the comfortable 
lap of peace, with what result? 

Our cities and parks are oftentimes marred by the hideous apologies 
for sculptural art; man and beast have been cruelly maligned and on 
the pedestal we inscribe most audaciously the legend 
"In glorious recognition" 
By our esteemed citizens," etc. 

We unveil it with all the pomp and pride of martial acclaim, the 
colors fly, the drums beat and the populace crack their vocal chords 
with yelling. . . 

Prosperity, as with warfare, develops certain conditions, and to 
the period of peace and luxury of the time of Pericles may be attributed 
the soft and peaceful impressions conceived and executed in the figures 
of Venus, Bacchus, Amor, et al, Nor were these made inferior bythe 
exquisite stage of perfection realized in form and technical qualities 
sustained by Scopas in the group of Niobe and her children, Venus 
Victrix, and the Venus of Milo, which rightly or wrongly is attributed 
to him. „ 

Agesander, through the medium of the famous Laocoon, portrays 
all the consummate grace of Grecian art, replete with the details of 
inborn agony, outward expression of pain and suffering, life, limb, and 
expression made most appealing and appalling, showing clearly 
"The artist's part is both to be and do, 
Transfixing with a special central power 
The flat experience of the common man, . 
And turning outward with a sudden wrench, 
Half agony, half ecstasy, the thing 
He feels the inmost." 
Surelv this alone would serve to dominate the arguments of the 
more ambitious who foremost in the strength of his own great weak- 
ness pleads aye. even condemns, the present era as being bereft of 
poetry romanticism, or idealism, and destitute of everything but a 



